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CONFESSIONS OF A GAMBLER. 


[We copy the following article from the New-York Observer. 
The author of it says, ‘‘ The incidents interwoven in this Tract, 
are in general facts known to the writer.””, We omit the intro- 
duction, in which the writer mentions the occasion when the nar- 
ration was given him by a venerable clergyman of the Episcopal 
Catirch of Virgiuia. It reiates to a person whechad been buried 
in the clurch-yard of his parish a few days before. We hope 
and pray, that it may impress on the minds of all our readers 
the dangers of sinful diversions and evil company.} 

“Charles Williams (for that was his name,) was 
the last surviving member of one of our wealthiest 
families. You have a glimpse of the paternal man- 
sion from this window, just showing itself, in its sol- 
itary grandeur, from behind those tall trees upon 
the gentle ascent of that mountain, and command- 
ing a view of the whole plantation, to the very bot- 
tom of the valley. His mother was the first indi- 
vidual received to our communion under my minis- 
try; the first, upon whom I have any reason to be- 
lieve, that my poor preaching produced any saving 
influence. ‘Though long and violently opposed by 
hey unprincipled and unkind husband, she was per- 
mitted, in her last sickness, to have her children, 
this son and younger sister, baptized. The ordi- 
nance was administered at her bedside; and I 
doubt not the dedication on her part was sincere. 
After the service, laying her pale and emaciated 
hand upon the head of the little girl, who seemed 
more fondly than ever to hang round the bed, and 
slowly raising her large and glassy eye to me, she 
said, ‘ This child isa great consolation to me in my 
dying hours ; such sweetness and kindness of dis- 
position, I do trust, will ripen into early piety. I 
have a strong confidence, that she will. fulfil these 
vows. But Charles, that dear boy, is shy of me, 
and shuns my instructions, and even my dying bles- 
sing. He loves his father’s society better than mine. 
His heedlessness and unkindness, young as he is, 
have sometimes shocked me. But he is a child of 
many prayers. I cannot but hope God will be gra- 
cious to the dear orphan boy. I could not die, till 
I saw these little ones among the lambsof the flock. 
And I bless God, that it has been granted me. Do 
not forget them, sir, when I am gone. And do 
thou,.oh my Saviour, carry them in thy bosom.’ 
The mother died. And, not many months after, 
the daughter was laid by herside. ‘‘ There” (poin- 
ling to the graves then overgrown with grass and 
unequally sunken,) “they sleep together.” 

* As on a sunny bank, a tender lamb 

Lurks in safe shelter from the winds of March, 
Screened by its parent, so that little mound 
Lies guarded by its neighbor; the small heap 
Speaks for itself;—an infant there doth rest, 
The sheltering hillock is the mother’s grave.’ 

“The boy was senf to school, at a distance, and 
in due time admitted to one of the New-England 
Colleges. Possessed of fine talents, and ambitious of 
distinction, though somewhat irregular in his habits, 
he for several years maintained a high rank in his 
class: but, finally, left the institution, with the loss 
of his reputation asa scholar, and with some re- 
proach upon his morals. From that period I was a- 
ble to learn but little, with certainty, concerning 
him, until, on the decease of his father, about five 
years ago, he’ returned to take possession of the 
family estate. I remembered his mother’s last re- 
quest, and often endeavored to gain his ear to re- 
higious truth ; but, though respectful in his manner, 
he gave me distinctly to understand, that my ad- 
vice on such topics was not acceptable. I of course 
desisted ; not however without, once for all, appeal- 


ing to the memory of his departed parent, and the 
scene still fresh in his recollection, in which we 
were bothso deeply interested at the side of her dying 
bed,—I, as a minister of Jesus, in the solemn ad- 
ministration of one of our most delightful ordinan- 
ces; he, as a child of a pious mother, blest in her 
last moments with the privilege sdloug denied her, 
of dedi¢ating her offspring to he} covenant God. 
A tear came into his eye, but a }csslute effort in- 
stantly restored him to his wonteil<~.iness. Some- 
thing less than halfa year since, disease had evi- 
dently fastened its mortal grasp upon him. From 
being able to spend the greater part of the day in’ 
the open air, he was gradually restricted to a sin- 
gle excursion, and that a short one, in the mildest 
part of the most pleasant days only. At length he 
was confined to the house; and finally betook him- 
self to the very chamber in which he was devoted 
to God in baptism, by his dying mother, under the 
full consciousness, that when he left it again, he 
would leave it forever —Through all these stages 
of the steady and unreienting approach of death, 
he faced its terrors with a profane bravery. But 
as its cords msre and more closely pressed him, he 
was observed to have seasons of intense mental agi- 
tation, until at last he gave way to the emotions of 
remorse and horror which came thronging into his 
sdul, with the overwhelming power of a torrent, 
that, having been stopped for a while in its course, 
rushes on, when once the barrier has been broken 
down, with an impetuosity proportioned to the re- 
sistance it has overcome. 1 was sent for in haste 
to visit the distracted sufferer. ‘The recollection of 
what had passed between us, united with his appal- 
ling anticipations of death, rendered my first en- 
trance into his chamber the means of increasing 
rather than allaying the violence of his excitement. 
For a moment he was incapable of distinct utter- 
ance. After a short struggle, however, with his 
feelings, he addressed with perfect self-possession 
and with that apparent equanimity, which powerfu! 
minds, experienced in the vicissitudes of the world, 
will sometimes command in circumstances of the 
utmost peril and solicitude. ‘I am going to die,’ 
said he, ‘and I have sent for you, sir, not to ask 
for spiritual counsel ; it is too late for that. Once 
I might have hoped that the prayers of my blessed 
mother, and the faithful advice of the kind pastor, 
to whose pious charge she committed me with her 
last breath, would avail to save her unfortunate son. 
Bat I know too well the depth aad malignity of my 
soul’s disease, to be deluded by any such dreams at 
thistime.’ I reminded him of the case of the pen- 
itent thief, and of those who entered the vineyard 
even at the eleventh hour. I remarked, that 
though a death-bed repentance could leave but lit- 
tle consolation to surviving friends, it was not unfre- 
quently the only ground of hope left to dying men 
that they may possibly obtain forgiveness even on 
the brink of the tremendous precipice, from which, 
if once precipitated, they fall below the reach of 
mercy forever. ‘It is in vain to hope, sir,’ said he, 
with a coolness which made my blood almost stand 
still in me. ‘I know the wages of my iniquity. 
You see in my own case a demenstration, that there 
is a point in the progress of disease, beyond which 
no remedy can save. And I feel, that there is a 


point in the progress of sin, beyond which forgive- 


ness.is hopeless. Your counsel and your prayets 
can no more avail to save my soul, than those drugs 
to still this throbbing, bursting heart. But I wish 
no fellow mortal to follow my example. And, be- 
fore I die, I would leave my testimony to the wretch- 
edness and fatal end of the life I have lived. Ap- 
peal to my sad story, sir, and warn the heedless, the 





tempted, the lovers of pleasure, the young in sin, to 


avoid my fate. Oh might I yet escape! but it can- 
notbe.’ With various interruptions occasioned by 
extreme debility, and oftener by the agitation of 
feelings which his own narrative rendered uncon- 
trollable, he gave me before his death many parti- 
culars of his career, and of the fate of his associates, 
which I will relate, as nearly as I recollect in his 
own language. 

*** Oh had I died,’ said he, ‘in childhood, I might 
have slept in hope with that sweet and dear litile 
Mary. Or had f like her, heeded the instructions 
of our mother, and heartily joined in the thousand 
prayers which she offered for us, holding us by the 
hand and kneeling down at her bed-side, 1 had 
not come to this. How fresh is my recollection of 
those days. But I had already.imbibed other views 
of life; and found in my unkind and unfortunate 
father and his loose associates, society and examples 
to which I was far more inclined. 

“* While fitting for College, I became ambitious 
of distinction as a scholar, and stood, without dis- 
pute, at the head of the class with which I was to 
be offered for examination at the ensuing com- 
mencement. And for the first year in College, 
there were only two, who were likely, at all, to con- 
test the highest place with me. During this year 
and nearly half of the following, there was, nothing 
decidedly immoral in my conduct, except an indul- 
gence, which had by this time become habitual, in 
a sort of Saturday revel, with half a dozen compan- 
ions, mostly my seniors. The afternoon of that 
day and the following evening, sometimes to a very 
late hour, we pretty regularly devoted to cards, and 
free indulgence in wine and nuts, or a nfore formal 
entertainment. From many of these scenes, espe- 
cially during my sophomore year, I came out on the 
Sabbath morning, altogether unfitted, both from 
loss of sleep and partial intoxication, to say nothing 
of the consciousness of guilt, for the solemnities of 
the divine worship; and frequently made ill-health 
an excuse for neglecting them. On one of these 
evenings the party became so noisy as to attract the 
notice of the tutor, who came and discovered us 
deeply engaged in gambling and drinking. As it 
was the first time any of us had been detected in 
similar violations of the laws, we were let off with- 
out any more mortifying punishment than a severe 
reprimand, and a warning to expect no such indul- 
gence in future. Instead of having the intended 
effect, this well-merited reproof only led us to be 
more secret in our offences against the rules of the 
institution, and for this purpose to retire, for our 
carousals, to a neighboring inn, or to one of the ad- 
jacent villages, where, conscious of being out of the 
hearing of our instructers, we threw offall restraint, 
and abandoned ourselves often to excesses, ‘inde- 
cencies, and crimes, of the most fatal influence up- 
on our characters and reputation. The severer 
studies became irksome. Nothing could deeply 
interest me but those works of high wrought passion 
which roused the mind and cherished that unnatur- 
al and pernicious love of excitement, which had al- 
ready taken too deep root in my heart. From the 


mortified to find myself sinking down, gradually, 
but certainly, below the dullest plodders, as I 
thought them, until in every thing but elocution 
and aneasy graceful style of composition, which I 
now began to esteem of more consequence than solid 
learning, the majority were my acknowledged bet- 
ters. Commencement arrived. The literary men 
and all the distinguished officers of the Common- 
wealth assembled. There too were my father and 
his friends. 'To those who had public parts to per- 
form, it was a proud day. About to throw them- 





selves into the world, they had now an opportunity 


first or second place in a class of fifty-three, I was. 
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of showing what they had done, and what they could 
do—of opening the way for themselves to the favor 
and patronage of all, whose good opinion they were 
anxious to win, and whose influence might affect 
the whole course of their future lives. The palm 
of excellence was, by general consent, awarded to 
the son of a poor tenant of my father’s. I had no 
part. Mortified, vexed with myself & my dissolute 
companions, soured towards the institution, which 
had injured m2 only by too much indulgence, and 
half inclined to despise all men, I quit the place 
forever ; not however, without resolving that I would 
abandon my vices and try once more to recover my 
character. 

“** Of most of my College associates I have heard 
but little since they left the institution. Three 
were taken home by their parents before their 
course was completed. One was expelled for in- 
sulting a tutor in a fit of intoxication. Another, of 
the same class with me, distinguished himself at a 
medical institution in the vicinity, and commenced 
the practice of physic with a good deal of promise, 
in the State of Ohio. But the habit of intemper- 
ance, partly formed in College, though checked 
during his professional studies, became confirmed, 
in a few years beyond the hope of reformation.— 
His business was lost, and his small gains squand- 
ered. The last I heard of him was from a friend, 
who took a seat in. the same stage coach with him, 
from Troy to. Castleton, in Vermont. Ragged, 
bloated, and in the last stages of a liver complaint, 
he was begging conveyance from place to place, on 
his way to the home of his poor mother, a worthy 
widow, who had expended the last of the little pro- 
perty she inherited in educating her only son to be 
an honor and support to her in approaching age. Be- 
fore dinner he had besome so intoxicated, that the 
passengers refused to proceed with him, and he 
was dropped at the door of the first publi¢ house. 
The landlord was unwilling to receive him. And, 
as the stage again set forward, he was heard to say, 
“T beg, sir, to be carried to a bed. All I want is 
to die. My mother, tay poor mother.”—What he 
added was prevented from reaching the ears of my 
informant by the noise of the coach. Whether he 
died unpitied at the door ofa Christian man, or lived 
to reach the dwelling of his unhappy parent, and to 
feel, in his dying hour, the tenderness of that love 
which neither misfortune nor crime can extinguish 
in a mother’s breast, I never knew. Would God I 
could, yet, escape the damnation of having enticed 
him from the path of virtue.’ Here the appalling 
apprehensions, from which his own narrative had 
seemed almost wholly to divert his mind for a time, 
returned again with irresistable power; and the 


story of his.life was suspended till another interview. 
[To be Concluded next week.] 
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** WALKING IN THE SAME ROAD.” 

My dear young readers, a few very serious 
thoughts occurred to my mind on hearing the above 
expression from a youth to his father. The father 
and son alluded to were going to hear a funeral ser- 
mon for a deceased friend : the father was first on the 
road, and arrived soonest at the house where their 
friend had recently lived. After the youth had ar- 
rived, te began to relate the circumstances of his 
journey, saying to his father, “‘I walked as fast as 
I could, in order to overtake you ; but when I found 
that I could not do this, I thought thus :—Well, my 
father's arriving a little earlier than I does not sig- 
nify, I am walking in the same road, and shall there- 
fore arrive at the same end.” Now, my dear read- 
ers, what the youth said had a double meaning : 
ane was simply that which has been already stated ; 
the other, that he conceived his father was walking 
in the road to heaven, and that he humbly hoped he 
himself was following after. And that the fact of 
one arriving there before the other, would not be of 
material consequence, so that both were but safe at 
last. Perhaps many of you have often read,— 


‘¢ Broad is the road that leads to death, 
And thousands walk togetlier there ; 

But wisdom shows a narrower path, 
With here and there a traveller.” 








This verse points out the two ways, and the two 
ends, upon which I shall now make a few remarks, 
in connexion with the foregoing anecdote. I shall 
first notice the broad way ; for as that is a crowded 
road, it is the more easily discovered. This broad 
road isthe path ofsin. I will briefly point out the 
character of those who are walking in it, viz :—The 
swearer, the liar, the Sabbath breaker, the thief, the 
false witness, the covetous, and whosoever does not 
fear and love God. My young friends, this road, 
like every other, leads to some certain place: the 
forementioned verse tells us it leads to death, and so 
saith the word ofGod. ‘ The wages of sin isdeath.” 
Jf any of my readers are saying, Well, if there are 
thousands walking in this road, I shall share no 
worse than the test, if I go too; permit me to ask 
them one serious question, which is this, Does the 
man who forfeits his life to the laws of his country, 
suffer the less because ninety-nine other persons are 
to die with him? Certainly not. Neither will eter- 
nal misery (fot that is the meaning of death here) 
be the better, bat rather the worse, for thousands and 
millions suffering together. My dear readers, I will 
here, for a few moments, apply the anecdote related 
at the commencement of this address. Are your 
companions walking in this road? And are you 
pressing after them, in order to overtake them in 
their career of rebellion against God? And do you 
find that you are not able to do this? If so, you 
may reflect, (but how awful the reflection!) Well, 
though I cannot overtake my companions, I am 
walking in the same road, and shall certainly, if I 
keep on, come to the same end.. Oh! my dear 
young friends, consider the dreadful event of going 
away together into everlasting punishment. But I 
turn from this, to remark on the “ narrower path, 
with here and there a traveller.” This way is cal- 
led the way of holiness; for the unclean shall not 
go up thereon, but the redeemed of the Lord shall 
walk there. I will now, in a few words, point out 
to you the character of those who so thinly straggle 
along the natrow way. And, first, their hearts are 
changed by the Spirit of God. ‘ A new heart will 
I give you, and a right spirit will I put within You.” 
Second, They believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
“* He that believeth shall be saved.” Third, They 
delight to dothewill of Jesus Christ. ‘‘ Then are ye 
my disciples, if ye do whatsoever [ command you.” 
But perhaps some of my young friends are thinking, 
and do not the travellers in this road also arrive at 
some certain place? Yes— 

*¢ Cheerful th i i . 
Till all shall mtg eon ony be yuan 
Till all before the Lord appear, 

And join in nobler worship there.” 

I will here again put a question to my readers. 
Have not many of you parents who are walking in 
this road? You have, through the whole of your 
life, witnessed their devotedness to God; you have 
heard them talk sweetly about Jesus Christ; and 
you have many times heard them ask of God in pray- 
er, that he would make you his children through 
faith in Christ Jesus. Perhaps some of those pa- 
rents are already in heaven, whilst the increasing 
years of such asare left behind, remind you of their 
near approach to that blessed abode. And can my 
young friends adopt as their own, the language 
of the youth referred to, and say, ‘‘ Well, though 
my father or mother has already arrived at heaven, 
and my surviving parent is so far advanced, as to 
leave me little hope of overtaking him ere he reach- 
es the happy place, yet this is of no material conse- 
quence, as I am-walking in the same road, and 

‘© As his ef Mount Zion tread, 
So I shall reach it too.” 

Happy child! no earthly bliss can with yours 

compare ; go on, and God shall be with you. 








THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








‘GC UP THOU BALD HEAD.” 

These words were announeed, on the last Sab- 
bath morning, as the subject of an address, in the 
Episcopal church in this city, when a collection 
was taken up for the support of the Sabbath 
Schools: how they were to be made applicable to 
the occasion, many were at a loss to imagine. 





It will be recollected that when the prophets Eli- 
jah and Elisha had gone over the river Jordan on 
dry ground, and as they still went on and talked 
that, behold, there appeared a chariot of fire, and 
horses of fire, and parted them both asunder; and 
Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven. 

After Elisha had gazed with wonder until the 
glorious chariot of his master had disappeared like 
a bright cloud in the distant sky—he took up the 
mantle which fell from Elijah, and with a double 
portion of his spirit stoed by the bank of Jordan 
and when he had smote the waters they parted, and 
Elisha went over. And he went from thence into 
Bethel, and as he was going up by the way, there 
came forth little children out of the city, and mock- 
ed him, and said unto him,—Go up thou bald head; 
go up thou bald head. 

The preacher is remarkable for his lucid and ip. 
teresting manner of illustrating a subject, as wel] as 
for the simplicity and plainness of his style. His 
design in part was to show the awful condition of 
those children, who without religious instruction 
are permitted to spend their time in worse than 
idleness—acquiring habits of profanity and ever 
species of crime, which lead to ruin for time ang 
for eternity. 

The speaker did not say much in praise of Sab- 
bath Schools; perhaps he deemed it needless; or 
thought it better that they should be left to speak 
for themselves: towards the close of the sermon 
he stated to the congregation that to enable them 
to judge whether the children present had attended 
to what had been said, he would propose to them 
some questions, arising from the present subject, 
It was distinctly understood that the children previ- 
ously to coming into the church had no intimation 
of what was to be said, and no knowledge whatev- 
er of the questions which were now to be put to 
them. 

Some present, doubtless, thought this a hazard- 
ous experiment to be made in the presence of the 
congregation: and when the speaker elevated his 
voice to be heard more distinctly in the children’s 
gallery at the most distant part of the church—the 
first question was, unexpectedly to all, answered by 
infant children, above one hundred of whom were 
seated below the pulpit ;—this gave confidence to 
the children in the gallery, who were told to speak 
out and not be afraid. The remaining questions 
were answered by nearly all the children with great 
facility, and with a surprising degree of correctness, 
showing plainly that they had not only been atten- 
tive to the sermon, but that they also possessed 
much acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures. 

The singular application of the subject, by a few 
very simple questions may be here stated, not in- 
deed in the words used, for they are not now re- 
membered, but the ideas are nearly correct. Af- 
ter describing the irreverent and sinful behaviour 
of the children of Bethel and its woful consequen- 
ces, the question was asked— 

Do you think they would have acted so if they 
were Sabbath School children ? 

Children.—No, sir. 

Minister—Then you think they did not go to 
Sabbath School. What do you suppose is the rea- 
son they did not? 

Children.—There were no Sabbath schools at 
that time. 

Minister.—No, those children had no such ad- 
vantages as you now have. Then of course you 
think Sabbath schools are very good and useful ? 

Children.—Yes, sir. 

Minister —Do you think that our schools are in 
want of money to purchase library books, and Tes- 
taments, and hymn books, &c., for so many hun- 
dred children? 

Children.—Yes, sir. 

Minister.—And don’t you suppose they will give 
liberally now that the schools may be supported ? 

Children.—Yes, yes, sir, (by a hundred voices.) 

Minister.—Yes, and I think so too. 

‘Lhe minister took his seat, and the collection 
was taken up; and notwithstanding the day was 
unfavourable, and the congregation unusually 
small, above a hundred and eighty dollars were con- 
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afforded in the afternoon. 

It was stated that there were nearly 800 children 
and youth now receiving instruction in the various 
Bible Classes, Infant and Sabbath Schools connect- 
ed with that church.— Philadelphia Recorder. 








LEARNING. 








INFANT SCHOOLS. 

As this is a subject which has recently excited a 

ood deal of interest in this country, and the ben- 
efit derived from their establishment has been made 
manifest, we take pleasure in laying before our 
readers the followiug article from the Greenock Ad- 
vertiser of the 20th of June. 

“ It was reserved for the present century, and if 
we are not misinformed, for Mr. Wilderspin, to ef- 
fect the establishment of schools in which infants 
from three to six or seven years could receive in- 
struction. On Monday evening, (says the Paisley 
Advertiser,) we had the pleasure of attending a 
jecture, delivered by that gentleman, in Dr. Ferri- 
er’s church, on the establishment of infant schools. 
After pointing out the hitherto neglected state of 
infantine education, especially among the lower 
orders, and the very early age at which vicious and 
improper habits were formed, Mr. W. gave an ac- 
count of the first establishment of an infant school 
by himself in Spitalfields, about 12 years ago, and 
since then of their gradual introduction into vari- 
ous places in England, till at the present day above 
three hundred have been established in various 
parts, and are proceeding under the most exhilarat- 
ing prospects. He pointed out that their utility 
rested not solely on the instruction on letters, or 
the increase of knowledge imparted to them at an 
age hitherto passed over disregarded, but in 
forming proper moral, religious, and useful habits, 
which would materially influence the characters of 
the children in after life. He next adverted to the 
difficulties which he had to encounter at the com- 
mencement, in devising a mode to arrest the atten- 
tion of the little infants, and turn their volatile hab- 
its to advantage: and detailed the progressive im- 
provements which further experience enabled him 
Our limits will not 
allow us to give a detailed account of the mode 
which he now follows, and part of which he exem- 
plified during the course of the lecture, by causing 
anumber of children between three and six years 
of age, who had been only four weeks under his 
care in the infant school lately established at Glas- 
gow, to go through several of their lessons, which 
they periormed in a manner that excited the won- 
der and admiration of a numerous and highly re- 
spectable audience ; we can only briefly allade to 
the prominent peculiarities of his system, in so far 
as they were developed daring the night’s lecture. 
He has evidei:tly studied the developement of the 
infant mind thoroughly, and taken advantage of its 
peculiarities in the formation of his system. He 
regards infants somewhat in the light of puppets, 
and insists that they will learn every thing by imi- 
tation ; and illustrated this by causing a number of 
his pupils to follow him, while he enumerated a 
hundred, varying the tone of his voice and manner 
at each ten, and the little creatures certainly played 
their part admirably. The children attending the 
school are of course formed into classes, according 
to their relative attainments ; but no books are used 
until considerable pregress has been made. All the 
lessons are taught by large sheets, till the child is 
considerably advanced. Every lesson is in rhyme 
and that rhyme is set tomusic. On this part of his 
plan he places considerable stress, and confidently 
asserts that nothing imprints a matter so deeply and 
so speedily upon the infant mind, as when music is 
brought to its aid, and that music has charms for 
the infant mind, of which no adequate idea can be 
formed, till once the point be tried. ‘Take for ex- 
ample his mode for teaching the-alphabet ; the mon- 
itor first sings it over, or in part, like atune; then 
the class follow him simultaneously, ‘each of the 
little prattlers. beating time with his hands, and at 





It was understood that if more funds) the conclusion singing as a rhyme what are vowels 
- should be wanted, an opportunity to give would be 


and what are consonants, &c. During the time 
each class is receiving its lesson, which is always 
short, their attention is kept awake by having their 
eye, their ear, their voice, and their hands constant- 
ly engaged. One thing he keeps constantly in 
view, so as to blend amusement with instruction, 
that each lesson bears the semblance rather of 
pleasing enjoyment, than of a disagreeable task, 
and always succeeds in attaining bis object rather 
through the hold he has obtained of the affections 
of his little pupils, than by coercion and fear, both 
of which he totally disregards. Each pupil is learn- 
ing more than one branch ata time, but care is tak- 
en that each branch is subservient to the other, and 
the whole is so linked together, that the practice of 
the one, contributes greatly to the acquirement of 
both. Immediately after each class has finished 
its lesson, they are let out intoa play ground which 
is attached to the school, and the several games and 
little plays in which they are encouraged to en- 
gage with all their vigor, are made subservient not 
only to the promotion of their health and amuse- 
ment, but also to their instruction, and yet all the 
while not the smallest degree of constraint is im- 
posed upon them; while in the play ground they 
are at perfect freedom to do as they choose ; sources 
of instructive amusement are provided for them, but 
they are never bound to engage in any one of these 
against their inclination.” 








MORALITY. 








For the Youth’s Companion. 
CARE OF GRAND-PARENTS, 

Messrs. Editors,—The following is an extract of a letter 
from a pious young lady who through faith in the Redeemer lived 
a devoted life and died a triumphant death. It was written to 
me at atime when my parents were making preparation to re- 
ceive my aged Grandparents into their family. } think it contains 
important instruction for ‘youth, which. induces me to submit it to 
you, that you may give it eirculation in your useful paper, if you 
think it sufficiently interesting. P. 8. 

“TI suppose your thoughts are considerably en- 
gaged of late about your aged Grandparents. I 
do not know ef any one subject which has occupi- 
ed more of my thoughts, since their illness. It is 
with pleasure I understand there are preparations 
making for their removal to your house ; for I think 
they have now arrjved to that age and state of de- 
pendance as to take the place of children, and need 
to have their children like affectionate parents feed 
and nurse them. And how many are the motives 
to do this, with faithfulness and cheerfulness. I 
believe the performance or neglect of the duties of 
children to parents, are generally rewarded or pun- 
ished in this world. These have been not only 
parents, but provident, pious parents ; and provid- 
ing for them now they are old, is only returning a 
part of what they have given. Ought not then their 
wants to be continually studied, and their wishes 
anticipated? To make them as happy as their pres- 


-ent condition will any way admit, should not be a 


secondary but first object of attention. 
employment be more honorable ? 

**No doubt these aged persons are the living 
members of Christ, and he will take every thing 
done for the comfort of their bodies or minds to be 
really done for himself. The holy angels are con- 
tinually ministering to the heirs of salvation; but 
may we not believe them in a more peculiar man- 
ner attendants on those whose souls are just about 
to take wing from the shattered tenement of the 
body to their eternal mansions in glory. And is it 
a small honor to be joint attendants with angels on 
these departing saints? They will soon, no doubt, 
be wholly their care, and far above the need of hu- 
man aid. The Apostle commnands women to adorn 
themselves with good works, rather than outward 
ornaments. And if you take this opportunity to 
bring into exercise all those tender and sympathetic 
feelings, which are in your nature ; if you minister 
to their wants with your own hands, cheerfully do- 
ing every service of whatever kind which may al- 
leviate the pains of the body, or inquietude of the 
mind, will it not be the brightest ornament you can 


Can any 


wear, both in the sight of God and man? May 
God both enable and graciously reward you.” 











NATURAL HISTORY. 





OURANG OUTANG. 

[Late East India papers received in Salem, furnish an account 
of the meeting of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, on the fitth 
of January. Among the donations presented to the Society 
were, the skin and some other portions of um Ourang Outang of 
uncommon size, lately killed on the coast of Sumatra. An ac- 
count of this animal, and of the circumstances of his death, are 
given below ; and, emanating from such a source, may, we pre- 
sume, be relied on as accurate. If so, the narration is instruc- 
tive, and will be read with interest, not unmixed with pain’ at 
the sufferings inflicted on a creature bearing so much resemblance 
to the human race.] 

It appears, that an Officer of the ship Mary 
Anne Sophia, was on shore at a place called Ram- 
boom, near Touromon, on the coast of Sumatra, 
where he discovered the animal in a tree. He as- 
sembled his people and followed him to a tree ina 
cultivated spot on which he took refuge. His walk 
was erect and waddling, but not quick, and he was 
obliged occasionally to accelerate his motion with 
his hands: but with the bough of a tree he impel- 
led himself forward with greater rapidity. When 
he reached the trees his strength was shown in a 
high degree, for with one spring he gained a very 
lofty bough, and bounded from it with the ease of 
smaller animals of his kind. Had the circumja- 
cent land been covered with woods he would cer- 
tainly have escaped from his pursuers, his mode of 
travelling, by bough or tree, being described as 
rapid as the progress of a very fleet horse. But at 
Ramboom there are but very few trees left in the 
midst of cultivated fields, and amongst these alone 
he jumped about to avoid being taken. He was 
first shot on a tree, and after having received five 
balls, his exertions were relaxed, owing no doubt 
to loss of blood; and the ammunition being about 
this time expended, they were obliged to have re- 
course to other measures for his destruction. One 
of the first balls probably penetrated his lungs, for 
immediately after the infliction of the wound he 
slung himself by his feet from a branch with his 
head downwards, and allowed the blood to flow from 
his mouth. On receiving a wound he always put 
his hand over the injured part, and the human-like 
agony of his expression had the natural effect of 
exciting painful feelings among his pursuers. With 
the assistance of the peasantry who seemed as amaz- 
ed at the sight of the animal as the’crew of the ship, 
never having seen one before, although living with- 
in two days journey from the vast and impenetra- 
ble forest on the island, they cut down the tree on 
which he was reclining exhausted ; but the moment 
he found it falling, he exerted his remaining 
strength and gained another tree, and then a third, 
until he was finally brought to the ground and forc- 
ed to combat his assailants, who now gathered very 
thickly round and discharged spears and other mis- 
siles against him. The first spear, made of a very 
strong supple sort of wood which would have re- 
sisted the strength of the strongest man, was brok- 
en by him like a carrot, and had he not been at this 
time in almost a dying state, it was feared that he 
would have severed the heads of some of the party 
with equalease. He fell at length, under innumer- 
able stabs inflicted by the peasantry. The animal 
is supposed to have travelled some distance from 
the place where he was killed, as his legs were cov- 
ered with mud up tothe knees. The hands and 
feet of the animal had great analogy to human 
hands and feet, only that the thumbs were smaller 
in proportion, and situated nearer the wrist-joint 
than the thumbs of human beings generally are.— 
His body was well proportioned; he had a fine 
broad expanded chest; and a narrow waist. His. 
legs, however, were rather short, and his arms very 
long, though both possessed such sinew and muscle, 
as left no doubt of their power and strength. His 
head was well proportioned with his body ; the nose 
was prominent; the eyes large, and the mouth larg- 








er than the mouth in man. His chin was fringed 
from the extremity of one ear to the other with a 
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shaggy beard, curling luxuriantly on each side, and 
furming altogether an ornamental rather than a 
frightful appendage to his visage. The hair of his 
coat was smooth and glossy when he was first kil- 
led, and his teeth and whole appearance indicated 
that he was young and in full. possession of his 
physical powers. IIe was nearly eight feet high. 











EDITORIAL. 








We would rejoice to know, that every family 
where a reader of the Youth’s Companion dwells 
would soon be supplied with James’ ‘‘ Family Mon- 
itor, or a Help to Domestic Happiness.”* We want 
it should be read by all, for the benefit of husbands 
and wives, of parents and children, of brothers and 
sisters, of masters and servants, and of whole fami- 
lies together. ‘The fifth chapter is one peculiarly 
appropriate to children, and teaches them very for- 
cibly their duties to their parents. ‘The text is 
composed of three different portions of scripture, 
relating to the same subject. They are Eph. vi, 1, 
2,3; Prov. vi, 20—22; and Prov. xxiii, 24, 25.— 
We cannot quote them now at length, but wish our 
readers to turn to their Bibles and peruse them be- 
fore they proceed farther. We will then repeat 
some of the leading thoughts of Mr. James, while 
preaching from these passages. 

He gives the following as a brief summary of fili- 
al duties. 1. You ought to love your parents.— 
And if you love them, you will delight to be in their 
company; you will strive in all things to please 
them; you will desire their good opinion, 2.— 
Reverence, is the next duty, for God says, Honor 
thy father and thy mother. And this reverence 
or respect relates to your feelings, your.words, and 
your actions. 3. The next duty is obedience — 
Obey your parents, says the apostle to the children 
at Colosse. This obedience should begin early, 
it should be prompt, cheerful, self-denying, uniform, 
and extended to the absent. Carry the injunction of 
a father with you every where ; let the voice of con- 
science be to you instead of his voice, and the con- 
sciousness that God sees you be enough to ensure 
your immediate compliance. 4. Submission to the 
family discipline and rules, is also your duty. 5. 
You should also consult your parents, or seek their 
advice. ‘They are the guides of your youth; your 
natural counsellors; the family oracle which you 
are ever to consult, and the responses of which are 
to be received with pious reverence. Goto your 
parents then with every affair; consult them on 
the subject of companions, books, recreations. Let 
2 father’s and mother’s ear be the receptacle of all 


your cares. JIave no secrets which you conceal 
from them. 6. Imitate the good example of your 
parents. I say their good example; for if they un- 


happily set a bad one, it is at the peril] of your soul 
that you follow it. But where they are truly pious, 
be followers of their religious character. 7. The 
last duty mentioned is kindness. Let this extend 
through the whole of your deportment. Especial- 
ly be kind, if your parents are inferior in talents 
and acquirements; or if they are poor. Let your 
kindness supply all things needful for their com- 
fort; and manifest itself by affectionate attention 
and tender sympathy in their sickness; and still 
prevail, although it should be tried by the bad 
temper or the stern tyrannical government of your 
parents. Nothing must allow you to be otherwise 
than the dutiful, affectionate child. 

The motives, urged by Mr. James to enforce the 
performance of these duties, are several. Observe 
the manner in which the duties are enjoined in 
scripture. “A child should be influenced to obey 
his parents, by a consideration of their comfort.— 
He should be moved by ingenuous gratitude, re- 


membering the lorg years of parental anxiety of 


whick he was the subject in infancy and childhood. 
He should remember his own good, and be dutiful 
to his parents for his own sake; for an undutiful 


child cannot be a happy one, and Honor thy father 


* An English book, reprinted in this country, and noticed in 


and thy mother is the first commandment with 
promise. 

We now wish to copy the entire remarks of Mr. 
James on reverence or honor. They furnish severe 
reproofs for some children and youth; possibly, in 
some respects, toa portion of our readers. It will 
convey to them all useful directions and salu- 
tary admonitions. 

** This reverence,” says he, “‘ has respect to your 
feelings, your words, and your actions. It consists 
in part, of an inward consciousness of their superi- 
ority, and an endeavor to cherish a reverential frame 
of mind towards them, as placed by God over you. 
There must be high thoughts of their superiority, 
both natural and instituted, and a submission of the 
heart to their authority, in a way of sincere and 
profound respect. Even your love must be that 
which is exercised and expressed towards a superi- 
or. If there be no reverence of the heart, it cannot 
be expected in the conduct. In all virtue, whether 
it be that higher kind which has respect to God, or 
that secondary kind, which relates to our fellow 
creatures, we must have a right state of heart; for 
without this, virtue does not exist. 

“* Your words should correspond with the reveren- 
tial feelings of the heart. When speaking to them, 
your address, both in language and in tones, should 
be modest, submissive, and respectful: not loud, 
boisterous, impertinent, or even familiar: for they 
are not your equals, but your superiors. If at any 
time you differ from them in opinion, your views 
should be expressed, not with the flippancy and 
pertinaciousness of disputants, but with the meek 
inquisitiveness of pupils. Should they reprove, and 


lay your hand upon your mouth, and neither answer 
them again, nor show resentment. Your reverence 
for them should be so great, as to impose a consid- 
erable restraint upon your speech in their company ; 
for much is due to the presence of a parent. It is 
exceedingly offensive to hear a pert, clamorous, 
talkative young person, unchecked by the counte- 
nance of a father or mother, and engaging much of 
tlie conversation ofa party tohimself. Young per- 
sons should always be modest and retiring in com- 
‘pany, but more especially when their parents are 
there. You should also be careful about the man- 
i-2r of speaking of them ¢o others. You should nev- 
er talk of their faults, for this is like Ham, uncov- 
ing the nakedness of his father. You must not 
speak of them in a jocose or familiar manner, nor 
say any thing that would lead others to think light- 
ly, or to suppose that you thought lightly of them. 
If they are attacked in their reputation, you are 
with promptitude and firmness, though with meek- 
ness, to defend them, so far as truth will allow, and 
even ifthe charge be true, to make all the excuses 
that veracity will permit, and to protest against the 
cruelty of degrading your parents in your presence. 
** Reverence should extend to all your behaviour 
towards your parents. Inall your conduct towards 
them, give them the greatest honor, let it be observ- 
ed by others that you pay them all possible respect, 
and let it also be seen by themselves, when there is 
no spectator near. Your conduct should always be 
under restraint, when they are within sight; not 
the restraint of dread, but of esteem. How would 
you act if the king were inthe room? Would you 
be as free, as familiar, as noisy, as when he had re- 
tired, or before he had entered? I am of opinion, 
that parents let down their dignity, and undermine 
their authority, by allowing the same ruce and bois- 
terous behavior in their presence, as in their ab- 
sence. This should not be. When reason is ex- 
panding in children, they should be made to under- 
stand and feel the truth of what I have already 
affirmed, that there is an outward respect due to the 
very presence of a parent. All rude and noisy 
rushing in and out of a father or mother'sgsompany 
is unmeet. It is the etiquette of our courtbat no 
-}one shall enter the royal presence, when the king 
is upon his throne, without obeisance ; nor in.-re- 
tiring, turn his back upon the throne. I do not 


ask for the same obsequiousness in families, but I 
ask for the principle from which it arises, a respect- 
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even more sharply than you think is due, you must |° 





MISCELLANY. 








Youthful Piety.—‘ Mother,” said little Mary 
A »“‘ why do you crysomnch?” “ Indeed, my 
dear,” replied her mother, ‘‘ I have great cause to 
weep, since your father is dead.” ‘‘ But mother,” 
said the child, ‘‘ you need not weep so much; God 
is still good to you.” One day when Mary saw her 
mother very anxious about something which they 
stood in need of, she said to her: ‘‘O mother, the 
grace of God is better than that. I would rather 
have the grace and love of God, than any thing in 
the world.” , 





-Kso— 
Tattling.—A propensity to tattling, may be com- 
pared to windy liquor in a_ high state of fermenta- 
tion, which must e ther find vent, or burst the con- 
taining vessel. If it finds no relief abroad, it is of- 
ten very troublesome at home. 


TCFo— 
Proverbs.—When a man’s coat is thread bare, it 
is easy to pick a hole in it. 
Some have been thought brave, because they 
were afraid to run away. 
A.man in a passion rides a horse that runs away 
with him. 
Out of three of the best things, three worst arise 
—from truth, hatred ;- from familiarity, contempt ; 
from happiness, envy. ( Plutarch.) 








POETRY. 








THE HOME OF MY INFANCY. 
*T was night—and the home of my infancy lay 
Amid the dark fir-trees that cluster’d around ; 
My ear drank the noise of the bright fountain’s play, 
While the old, mossy rocks echo’d back the glad sound. 
The roses their fragrance breathed forth on the air, 
The roses I planted in youth’s sunny hour ; 
Their breath was as sweet and tlieir form was as fair ; 
But strangers polluted my favourite bower. 


The fountain, the moss-cover’d tower, the wood, 
The hills far away o’er the placid lake’s blue, 
The slippery crag where in triumph I stood, 
And the stream where I paddled my buoyant canoe, 
Lay smiling before me, as fair and as bright 
As ever they seemed to my wandering eye, 
But gone were the moments that gave them delight, 
As summer’s red tints o’er the crystal waves die. 


I gazed on the cottage—the moon’s mellow light 

Lay soft on the clustering roses beneath, 
And over the fountain ’twas glittering bright 

And tinged with pure silver the far-spreading heath. 
The voice of affection, whose sweet, soothing toue, 

I knew in my childhood, long, long, had been past, 
I stood by the cottage forsaken and _ aon 


And misery’s tears in my eye gather’d fast. 0. P. 


+ From. the Bower of Taste. 
My name is DEatH—I'm a mighty one, 
And a few will recount of the deeds I have done. 
The nuptial knot had but just been tied, 
When I glanced my eye on a fair young bride, 
I clasped her soon in a cold embrace, 
And pressed to mine her radient face— 
Then bore her away to the lonely tomb, 
To the vealms of silence and of gloom. 


With an icy grasp my hand I laid 

On a frolicsome, young, and beauteous maid ; 
I drank the dew from her ruby lip, 

That the modest lover ne’er dared to sip; 

T stole the light from her sparkling eye, 

And sileneed her laugh of melody. 

I looked on a widow’s darling son, 

Of a lofty race the noblest one ; 

The stately form and the haughty head 

Had feebly sunk on a feverish bed— 

He fear’d me not—though a frenzied shriek 
He gave when I touch’d his manly cheek. 

In his daring eye I quench’d the fire, _ 

That wildly flamed when kindled in ire, 

And the eloquent lip, till I made cold, 

What deep and brilliant thoughts would unfold. 
Oh, that to me was a glorious day, 

When I laid at my feet so noble a prey. 

The dauntless chief with look so proud, 

Who to nothing earthly e’er had bow’d, 

E’en heads encircled with diadems, 
O’erstudded with gold and glancing gems, 
And the stern Mahomet who a god was made, 
All, all by me in the dust have been laid. 
Hoary age with the quivering limbs, 

And the lisping child that fondly climbs 

Its father’s knee, an innecent kiss 

With playful warmth on his cheek to impress, 


MInoRa. 





ful deference for authority.” 





As lightly ve borne away, 
As a zephyr Misthe minstrel’s lay. 
Roxbury, Mare#2. 
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